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For Friends’ Review. 
THE GUIDANCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


‘“ Anp wher the cloud was taken up from the 
tabernacle, then after that the children of Israel 
journeyed: and in the place where the cloud abode, 
there tke children of Israel pitched their tents. At 
the commandment of the Lord the children of Israel 
journeyed, and at the commandment of the Lord 
they pitched: as long as the cloud abode upon the 
tabernacle they rested in their tents. And when the 
cloud tarried long upon the tabernacle many days, 
then the children of Israel kept the charge of the 
Lord, and journeyed not. And so it was, when the 
cloud was a few days upon the tabernacle; accord- 
ing to the commandment of the Lord they abode in 
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the flesh, the consciousness of God being about 
the bed by night, and around the path by day, 
constantly viewing all, and judging all that 
went on, must have been an intolerable burden. 
Henee, communion is first provided for. The 
Israelite was made to feel at peace with God 
through the propitiatory sacrifices, before he 
was called upon to realize His presence. So 
now it is only a ransomed man, one whose sins 
have been all put away by the blood of Jesus, 
who can endure unappalled the knowledge that 
God is always with him. And, oh! what 
matchless grace of God, that He provides some- 
thing which shall speak peace to the conscience, 
before He manifests Himself as the constant 
Companion of the way! 

But not only is He the companion of their 
journey; He also charges Himself with the 
| whole care of it,—with all its toil and all its 
|dangers. Not a moment, from sleeping to 
| slo or from waking to sleeping, was He 
absent from them, or unwatchful of them. Not 
a step of their journey, not an action of the 


their tents, and according to the commandment of | jeast one of their number, not a rule of their 


the Lord they journeyed. And so it was, when the 
cloud abode from even unto the morning, and that 
the cloud was taken up in the morning, then they 
journeyed: whether it was by day or by night that 
the cloud was taken up, they journeyed. Or whether 
it was two days, or a month, or a year, that the 
cloud tarried upon the tabernacle, remaining there- 
on, the children of Israel abode in their teats, and 
journeyed not: but when it was taken up, they jour- 
neyed. At the commandment of the Lord they rest- 
ed in their tents, and at the commandment of the 
Lord they journeyed.—Noums. ix. 17—23. 

In this record of God’s way of leading and 
guiding the children of Israel on their wilder- 
ness journey, we have a wonderful type of His 
way of leading believers through the wilderness 
of this world, where they are but strangers and 
pilgrims, travelling to a better country, even a 
heavenly. 

We have set before us first, the fact of the 
Divine preseuce in the midst of Israel. Jeho- 
vah Himself dwelt in that cloudy pillar, as it 
is written, “The Lord went before them by 
day in a pillar of cloud.” The presence of Je- 
hovah must be viewed as a thing totally unen- 
durable to a man when in a state of nature. To 


worship, nor a plan of their daily life, but were 
all arranged and cared for by the Lord. How 
sweet this to the heart that knew and trusted 
in His love. 

In the verses quoted at the beginning of this 
paper, we enter upon the practical results of 
the presence of Jehovah. Being there, He 
was necessarily the only Leader and Guide His 
people had, and the eyes of Israel needed to be 
constantly turned towards the piliar in which 
He dwelt, that they might be ready in a mo- 
ment to follow His movements. Doubtless the 
last thing the Israelite, who was truly concerned 
for the journeyings of himself and his people, 
would do before retiring to his tent at night, 
would be to look at the pillar of fire, and dis. 
cover whether it rested on the tabernacle or was 
in motion. And again in the morning, his first 
waking act would be at once to turn his eyes 
towards the pillar of cloud to see whether the 
Lord would have him to journey or to rest that 
day. Thus, the truly concerned among them 
must have acquired a constant habit of looking 
towards the Lord, and must have learned at last 
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to make all their arrangements with reference | 
to Him. 

And oh! dear friends, what a lesson we may 
Jearn from this; how we need to acquire the 
habit of constantly looking to the Lord, to know 
His will concerning us, that we may be ready 
to follow at the slightest movement. The 123d 
Psalm beautifully teaches us of what sort this 
watcking ought to be. The faithful, loving and 
obedient servant needs only a turn of the eye 
or a wave of the hand for his guidance, and for 
this he watches. Are we watching thus? 

The Israelite had no choosivg of his own way, 
but God chose it all for him. And this is just 
another lesson of the clearest kind for the soul 
jin communion with God, and conscious of His 
presence. We are constantly prone in our self- 
will to choose our own way, but if we would 
walk in the Spirit, we must “be led of the 
Spirit,’ and must bave no choice, but go or 
abide, just as He pleases; so long as He pleases 
we must journey, and so long as “He pleases we 
must rest. There is, however, a blessed thought 
connected with this. If the children of Israel 
could not direct their journey, neither could 
they care for it, and thus all anxiety and per- 
plexity about it was at once taken out of their 
hands. They did not need at night to consult 
together and decide whether it would be best 
to move the next morning or to abide where 
they were; nor, when on the march, was it 
necessary fer them to look around in order to 
choose the best path, or to go before the hosts 
to select a suitable place for pitching their tents. 
It was the Lord alone who attended to it all, 
and their only part was simply to follow Him. 
Thus there is no anxious care in the hearts of 
those who are “‘led by the Spirit,” who have 
no choice of their own, and whose only duty is 
simply to hear and obey the voice of their 
Leader. 

When and where the Lord stayed or went 
then and there Israel stayed or went. Always, 
in al] their journeyings, they followed His move- 
ments; and though they were in so many re- 
spects a rebellious | people, yet in all their rebel- 
lion we nowhere read that they ever attempted 
to rest when the Lord moved, or that they ever 
attempted to take any path but the one in which 
He led them. And does not this set them, dear 
friends, as to obedience, immeasurably above 
some of us? Alas! how often, when we come to 

a barren place and a desolate, do we shrink and 
hold back, though the Lord h: as moved forward, 

or when weary, seek our rest, though the Lord 
is not resting. 

That there was much in this presence and 
guidance of the Lord to prove and try the faith- 
fulness of the children of Israel, we cannot 
doubt. To the indolent Israelite, or to the one 
engrossed in domestic affairs, it must have 
seemed very hard that they could make no set- 
tled arrangements for anything. And when, 
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after an encampment, they surveyed, as night 
drew on, the result of all their day’s toil in a 
home of comparative comfort, how often must 
the longing have risen in their hearts to be per- 
mitted for once to rest in quietness for a little 
while; when, lo! upon turning their eyes to- 
wards the pillar of cloud, they would find them- 
selves forced to take up their weary march 
again. So we seck to take up our rest at every 
stage of our journey, and often rebel sorely 
against the guidance that forces us onward. 
But, on the other hand, how trying to the im- 
petuous ones among them, must have been the 
long tarriance in one place, when the cloud moved 
not from off the tabernacle for the space of a 
whole year. How it must have seemed to them 
at this rate they should never reach their jour- 
ney’s end, and how often they must have impa- 
tiently exclaimed, “On, if we could but go for- 
ward!’ And, dear friends, there is nothing so 
hard to the flesh as this. Hard as it is to jour- 
ney, when we would like to rest, it is harder 
still to wait when we long to be moving. The 
flesh is very impatient, and cannot brook delay. 
The Israelite doubtless felt this, and he might 
many times have been tempted to say, ‘‘ We 
have asked the Lord where He would have us 
to journey next, but the cloud has not moved, 
and there are no signs of its moving. It will 


not do for us to wait any longer; we must use 
our own best judgment in the matter and go 
The Israelite, whatever may have 


forward ”’ 
been his impetuosity, never did say this; but is 
there nothing in our own experience that con- 
victs us of thus acting? Do we not continually 
say in effect, “I have asked for the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, but it is not given to me, 
and [ cannot wait any longer, but must follow 
the guidance of outward circumstances, and the 
conclusion of my own best judgment?” And 
does not this reveal to us the impetuosity and 


,| self-will of our natures, and show us our need 


of so abiding in Christ, as that we shall learn to 
distinguish His voice from the voice of stran- 
gers, and shall be ready to follow Him whither- 
soever He leadeth us? Oh! that we could 
learn from Israel to take no step without God— 
to wait patiently for Him, and to follow Him 
readily ! 

] oubtless God had a provision to force any 
disobedient Israelite who might have hesitated 
to obey Him. And so now, if the child of God 
is not prepared to obey the glance of the eye, 
and the wave of the hand, God will have His 
“bit and bridle” ready, and will place him in 
such circumstances as will force him to take the 
step which once he might have done from love. 
Oh! may we “make haste and delay not to 
keep His commandments,” so shall we find our 
path full of blessing, and the Lord will be our 
Companion all the way through ! 

Let us conclude with a few practical remarks, 
as to what is the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
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sea how it may be dlocerned. 
of the Holy Spirit the voice of Christ 
speaking in the soul, and working 
will of His own good pleasure. The 
dwelling of Christ is by the Holy Ghost, so 
that the same passages spesk interchange 
of our being “in the Spirit,” of the “ 
God dwelling in us,” of our “ having the Spirit 
of Christ,” and of “Christ being in us.”’ Our 
Lord’s own words, therefore, ‘“ ye in me and | 
in you,” express the whole glorious and bless- 
ed truth of the spiritual life of the believer, 
with all its powers, and all its possibilities. If, 
then, dear reader, thou art a believer, Christ is 
dwelling in thee, and thou hast the Holy Spir- 
it, and mayst know the blessedness of being | 
guided by Him. 

But how canst thou discern His voice | ? This 
is a hard question to answer. Our Saviour de- 
clares that His sheep know His voice, and that 
they follow Him; and since thou art a sheep, it 
is thy privilege to know the Shepherd's voice 
and surely thou canst not doubt that He will 
teach thee how. The devil has a way of stir- 
ring and working in thy heart, and of suggest 
ing to thee what he desires to have thee do, 
and thou canst hear his voice and know it. 

Surelv, then, with Christ dwelling in thee, and | 
being Himself thy life, He also must have a 
way of stirring upon thy heart and of suggest- | 
ing to thee that which He would lead thee int | 
and canst thou not hear His voice also sail 
know it? If, therefore, thou wilt “ yield thy- 
self’ to be led and guided by Him, really wait- 
ing upon Him to know His mind, and readily 
following Him, where it is made known, thou 
wilt learn experimentally, better than any man 
can teach thee, how His voice is to be discerned 
{“ Tf any man will do His will, he shall know 
of the dectrine.””—John vii. 17.] 

“Tas I say then, Walk in the 
shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.’ 

“ For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.” 

“ Tf we live in the Spirit, 
Spirit.” 

“ Bat the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my Name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I bave said unto you.” 

‘‘ And I will pray the Father, and He shall give 
you another Comforter, that He may abide with you 
forever ; even the Spirit of Trath: whom the 
cannot receive, because it seeth 
kuoweth Him: but ye know Him ; 
with you and s shall be in you.” 


+—~er- 


It is true that this ia a world of sin and sor- 
row. But it is as true that we have an Al- 
mighty aud ever present Friend, that we may 
enjoy His love in our many comforts, and know 
that He can sympathize with us in any trial. 
It is also the only world in which we can have 
the honor of serving Him, in the midst of diffi- | 
culties, and the privilege of telling others what 
a Saviour we have found.— Wm. Marsh. 


The guidance 
is 


ably 


Spirit, and ye 


let us also walk in the 


world 


for He dwelleth 
N. 


' 
there to 
in- | t 


Spirit of | 


| 


Him not, neither | 
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THE WAY. 

The longer I live, the more I am convinced 
that all who come to the true place of waiting 
will find that the Lord is not in the whirlwind, 
earthquake or fire. These elementary commo- 
tions are only designed, like the baptism of 
John, to prepare the way of the Lord. They 
|must all pass by, and a boly calm be experi- 

enced, before we can hear “the still 
voice. 
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small 


John’s baptism was external and only typi- 
cal. He pointed to a baptism actual and sav- 
ing,—to a Baptizer mure mighty than He; to 
one who was to lay the axe to the ve ry root of 
the tree of corruption and destroy it all. Yes, 
‘‘for this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil.” And he will « finish transgression, and 
make an end ot sin in every heart that “ abides 
| the day of his coming 

John “was a burning and 
and many, 


‘ 


tO 





z shining light ;’ 
it is said, were willing for a season 
re} vice in that lig! it. Yet he was not the 

true light. And many appear willing now to 
| rejoice in that which is only outward, and take 
| up their rest under that which is shadowy. 

Peter, it seems, could not, for a while, see 
| ele varly to the end of that which is abolished. 
He proposed to build a tabervacle for Mows 
and Elias, as well as for his Lord. We, tov, 
may incline to have that to abide with us, 
which should vanish awgy, and give place to 
the true light. 

Here, I fear, is where we often miss in the 
way to the kingdom. .We mistake the pre- 
paring of the way for the Way itself. We take 
up our rest short of that sanctified rest which 
remains for the people of God. Christ is the 
Way, as well as the Light and Life of men. 
But we must suffer Him to cleanse the heart, 
|} and dwell in us, and we must dwell in Him, 
before we are in the way to the kingdom of rest 
peace 

A correct head knowledge of the way will 
not, of itself, Pare and unde- 
filed religion is a practical and a heart-cleansing 
work, which each one, with the aid of th: 
Spirit. must perform for himself. 


place us in it. 


| 
| Holy 
Jobn’s hap- 
me did not reach the seat of corruption; nor 
| will anything that is outward ever do it. Will 
we then remain under “ the weak and beggarly 
elements ?’’ or will we not rather submit to the 
baptism that now saves us,—the inward “ wash- 
ing of re; generation, and the renewing of the 

Lol y (rhost ! ’ 

This is hard to fallen nature—to that life 
which cannot inberit the kingdom of heaven 
But His fan is in His hand, and He will thor. 
oughly purge the floor, if we unreservedly sub- 
mit to Him. He will make a clean separation 

| hoses en that which is but chaff, and that which 
‘is vital substance. But who may abide the day 
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of His coming? or who shall stand when He 
thus appeareth? 


Oh, this fire of the Lord, how much it is} would win the prize. 


needed! Yet how few suffer it to be “kin- 
dled!” (Luke xii. 49.) It ought now, under 
the oneal dispensation, to be kept continually 
burning on the altar of the heart, where spirit- 
ual sacrifices should be daily offered up accept- 


| and without,” 


REVIEW. 

But the Bible sets before us a race, and we 
must run, laying aside every weight, if we 
“Tt sets before us a 


| battle, and we must fight, arrayed in all the 


armor of righteousness, and resisting evil within 
if we would gain the victory and 
be crowned with immortal glory. But if we 
seek aright, strength will be given us equal to 


ably unto God through Jesus Christ our High'the need. Then “ let no man’s heart fail him 


Priest and Lord. | 


But we may have this heavenly flame “ kin-| 
dled,” and it may burn well for a while, and ' 
yet, through unwatchfulness, we may, like the | 
foolish virgins, slumber and sleep, and suffer it ' 
to go out; and then, like Nadab and Abibu, 
we may offer strange fire unto the Lord and die. | 
There was a heavenly fire, made visible then, | 
which was figurative of that which is invisible ' 
now. They were under the outward dispen-. 
sation; and in their outward sacrifices they 


them not, and they died. 
are under ‘the spiritual tonality and if we, 
in our spiritual sacrifices, kindle a fire from an! 
earthly source, shall we not die spiritually, as: 
they died outwardly? It is through much, 
tribulation that we can enter the kingdom of 
God. 
We would be willing to be baptized with the | 
Holy Ghost, but not ‘with the fire. This we 
too often shrink from. We do not abide, nor} 


stand the fiery ordeal when He sits as a Re- 


finer and Purifier of silver. The sitting, (ac- 
cording to our finite view) may appear tuo long. 
We do not abide the full time. We are not 
sufficiently aware of-the amount of impurity 
yet remaiuing to be purged away. So we do 
uot let patience have its perfect work. We do} 
not experience a dying daily to “the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life, which is not of the Father, but is of the 
world.” Hence we are never “delivered from 
the body of this death.” We turn away from 
the cup of suffering that our holy Redeemer 
drank of, and do not abide the baptism with 
which He was baptized, though, like the two 
sons of Zebedee, we may think “‘ we are able.” 
When proving seasons come upon us, and the 
cross, which He bore for us, is laid on our 
shoulders, then it is that the natural man gives 
way. And then it is that our cries and prayers 
sbould, in the closet of the heart, be put up 
fervently unto God, in humble faith and confi- 

dence that His power is over all the powers of 
the enemy, and that He through grace will help 
us. And if we bold out steadfastly unto the 
end, fighting the good fight of faith, we shall 
be enabled to overcome all, and receive a crown 
of life, even here; and finally be made more 
than conquerors, through him that loved us, 
and “ gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people zealous of good works,” 


lous beast, shall go up thereon.” 


'from death to life. 
kindled a sacrifice which the Lord commanded | 
(Lev. x. 12.) We! 


of life.” 
|to the humble ; and it is to the humbling, con- 


because of the way.” It is a plain way when 
| once we find it, and give upto enter it. “ The 
| Wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
ith 1erein ;” yet it is strait and narrow. None 
‘of the lion- like nature, nor that of the “‘ raven- 
“ Bat the re- 
: deemed shall walk there ; and the ransomed of 
ithe Lord shall return” to Zion in this way. lt 
is the way in which the righteous of all ages 
have ever trod, and the only way that lead . 
And we have a merciful 
High Priest who has trodden the way before 
us. He well knows our infirmities, and re- 
'members that we are but dust. “He ever 
'liveth to make intercession for us.” If we fol- 
low Him who is the light of the world, we “ shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
And we shall find that He gives grace 


me) 


triting tafucece of Christ’s baptizing spirit in 


| 
ithe secret of the heart that we must all come, 


if ever we are taught of the Lord, and feel that 
peace of God which passeth understanding. 

Lotus, Ind.., 12th mo. 28, 1867. D. H—n. 

b oumes ‘ 
THE TREES OF THE LORD. 
(Concluded from page 325 ) 

During untold ages the cedars were the sole 
examples of forest vegetation. They affurd an 
illustration of a general law of the deepest philo- 
sophic import, running throughout the whole 
geological history of the earth—the law, name- 
ly, that the first introduced animals or plants 
of any class have been combining types ; that is, 
have united in themselves the characters of 
several families, now distinct and widely separ- 
ated. “ The trees of the Lord” stood as the 
prophetic representatives of the Cryptogam 
and the Phznogam, until these two ideas of 
the creative Mind were separately aud more 
distinctly expressed by the subsequent intro- 
duction of the typical forms of the two classes. 
In them nature first sketched out her floral de- 
sign, so to speak, in general terms, and then ia 
after ages elaborated each subordinate idea— 
here, in the ascending scale, in the exogen and 
the endogen : there, in the descending scale, in 
the cryptogam. From the side, as it were, of 
those pre-Adamite cedars (tod took the ribs, of 
which He made the graceful palm-tree to yield 
its welcome shade and fruit in the thirsty 
desert, and the beautiful apple tree to clothe 
itself with its bridal dress of blossoms under 
the smiling, tearful skies of the northern 
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spring: “ wine that maketh glad the beast: ofjof the weather: and provide accordingly. No 
man, and oil to make his face to shine, and| temple of nature ean be grander than the in- 
bread which strengtheneth man’s heart.” "And terior of that grove, where the natives of the 
thus the endless diversity of the garden and| neighboring villages celebrate mass annually 
the forest—the whole idea of that great work jin June. It is a spot unique on earth. The 
of art—was contained in the first strokes of the} sacred associations of thousands of years crowd 
Artist’s pencil in these “trees of the Lord ;”|arornd one there. In the fragrance of the 
and the ceaseless working of the Creator|cedars comes up the richness of Bible memo- 
hitherto has been exercised only in the eternal|ries; each sight and sound suggests some inci- 
unfolding of the original conception. dent alluded to by psalmist or prophet, and a 

We burn the relics of extinct cedars in our | feeling of awe and reverence, such as few other 
heusehold fires. Microscopie investigation | scenes can inspire, fills the soul to overflowing. 
proves that the plants of the coal formation} There, at an elevation of six thousand feet, 
were closely allied to this class. Many of the| with their roots firmly planted in the moraines 
fossil trees belonging to this epoch were true|of extinct glaciers, with their trunks riven and 
pines; and the more characteristic Lepidoden- | furrowed by lightnings, with the snows of 
drons and Sigillarias were intermediate between | Lebanon gleaming white through their dusky 
pines and club-mosses, though approaching | foliage, with the stillness of earth’s mightiest 
more nearly the former, of which, in all proba-| powers asleep around them, who can fail to feel 
bility, they were the earliest embryonic condi-|the force of the Psalmist’s words, “ The trees 











tion. And what a marvellous vista is opened | of the Lord are full of sap; the cedars of Leba- 
up to us by this fact, between the human pe-|non, which He hath planted” ? 
riod and a geological past so remote that it Another tree equally majestic, though not 


seems almost mythi ical. Innumerable ages be equally celebrated, is the deodar. As the cedar 
fore the hei rof nature had been put into the|is the glory of Lebanon, so the deodar is the 
garden of Eden to dress and keep it, ‘‘ the} glory of the Himalayas. The one is the sacred 
trees of the Lord” were purifying the atmos- | tree of the Jews ; the other is the sacred tree 
phere, and rendering the eurth a fit habitation 


of the Hindvos, its meaning being Deva-dara, 
for him, and by the same wonderful process 


or tree of God. The deodar grows on the 
storing up, in the vast quantities of carbon thus | slopes of the Nepaul and Thibet Alps, at an 
appropriated, a mechanical energy which, after | elevation of between ten thousand and twelve 


a sleep of millions of years, was cutie to | thousand feet, and frequently attains a height 





ht 
rise again as the great physi icai regenerator of lof one hundred and fifty feet, with a corte- 
the human wie sponding girth. It is a splendid tree, with its 


The cedars are the “trees of the Lord,” | beautiful drooping branches, rich glaacous- 
on account of the majesty of their appearance. | green foliage, and fragrant wood; and nothing 
Every one is familiar by description or obser-| can exceed the grandeur of its forests banging 
vation with the cedar of Lebanon. It is the|on the precipitous sides of the highest moun- 
tree, par excellence, of the Bible—the type of} taims in the world, with luxuriant thickets ot 
all forest vegetation. Religion and poetry |rhododendrons lighting up the green recesses 
have sounded its praises so loudly and repeat-| with their gorgeous crimson flowers, and the 
edly that it hus become the most renowned |snowy sky piercing peaks, inaccessible to hu- 
natural monument in the world. For untold} man foot, towering up in awful sublimity be- 
ages it covered the rugged slopes of Lebanon|hind them. It is so closely allied to the cedar 
with one continuous forest of verdure and fra-|of Lebanon, that some botanists consider it to 
grance, and formed its crowning “ glory.” The I be merely a variety. There are three grand mon- 
ravages of man, carried on century after cen arch of the mountains—the Cedrus Deodura 
tury, in the most ruthless manner, laid ita}of the Himalayas, the Cedrus Atlantica of the 
proud honors low; and now only a few scat-| Atlas range in North Africa, and the Cedrus 
tered groves survive amid the fastnesses of the! Libant of Lebanon—which resemble each other 
highest valleys to tell of the splendor that had |so nearly that they may be considered varieties 
perished. But what a magnificent relic th alof the same species. It is a remarkable fact 
one grove of Kedishais! Each huge trunk,;that they are all found in similar situations, 
scarred and hoary with the element: il strife of | b ing restricted absolutely to the moraines of 
hundreds of years, still spreads out its great |extinct glaciers. The Indian cedar is associat- 
guarled bou ghs lade n with emerald foliage and ed with the grandest glacier phenomena to be 
exquisite cone s, “fuli of sap”’ in the fyestaees | o0 en in the whole world. Not only does it 
of undying me so that we cannot wonder at} flourish upon the mounds produced by glaciers, 
the superstition of the awe struck Arabs, who; but, near the spot ts where it grows, large fossils 
attribute to the cedars not only a vegetative | of f antelopes, rbinoceroses, and other tropica 





4 
power which enables them to live eternally, | fauna are found, thus proving that, within a 
but also a wise instinct, an intelligent foresight, | very modern period—a period closely trench- 


by means of which they understand the chan ges'ing upon the time when man made his ap- 
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pearance upon the onth— tie Hinselevs moun- | 
tains had been thrown up into the sky to a 
height of eight thousand or ten thousand feet. 
Of these wonderful cosmical changes, the ma- 
jestic “* trees of the Lord ” were in all probabil- 
ity witnesses ; and, planted amid the wreck 
the volcano and the glacier, surrounded by the | 
sublimest earthly objects, they may we!l awaken 
the veneration not only of the superstitious | 
Hlindoo, but of every thoughtful mind. 

But of all the cedars the most magnificent 
is the Sequoia gigantea, of the Sierra Nevada. 
beaten years ago, a hunter was led by the! 
chase, late in the afternoon, to a secluded spot 
in the aus ata hei; ght of four thousand feet | 
on the western slope of this great range. The | 
sight which then presented itself to him almost | 
paralyzed him with awe and amazement. 
Enormous dark-red truuks, between eighty a} 
a hundred feet in circumference, rose up like 
great circular watch-towers between three and| 
tuur haodred feet into the air, dwarfing all the} 

surrounding forest, their tops glowiog in the 
golden lustre of the setting sun, while the last 
beams had passed away from the dusky pines| 
below them. Like one enchanted, he hastened 
to proclaim the discovery, but was not believed, 
until repeated visits and measurements had fa- 
tniliarized the world with the astounding fact 
The bark of one of the trees, called the 
‘‘ Mother of the Forest,” ninety-three feet in 
circumference, and three hundred and twenty 
feet high, was stripped off to the height of one 
hundred and ten feet, and was set up in the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, where, until de- 
stroyed by the recent disastrous fire, it gave 
the spectator a good idea of the colossal size of 
the parent trunk. The tree called the “ Fath- 
er of the Forest,” lies prostrate, half buried in 
the ground, as it fell centuries ago. It isa 
most stupendous ruin, measuring in girth at 
the base one hundred and twelve feet, and sup- 
posed to have been originally four hundred and 
fifty feet high. The inside of the trunk is hol- 
lowed out by fire, and you can walk through 
the lofty charred vault for upwards of two hun- 
dred feet with your hat on, and emerge at last 
trom a knot-hole. One of the largest mem- 
bers of this family-group was cut down some 
years ago after an arduous steady labor of six 
weeks, and its stump now forms the floor of a 
ball-room. The colossal trees number alto 
gether about a hundred, standing within an 
area of about fifty acres, intermingled with 
giant pines, which appear slender saplings be- 
side them. Although the tree flourishes in 
rich luxuriance wherever it is planted by the 
hand of man, it is confined in the natural order 
of things to three isolated spots in the Sierra 
Nevada, about fifty miles apart. One of the 
groves near the head-quarters of the Tuolomne, 
at a height of six thousand feet, contains about 
four hundred trees. Another grove, said to 
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susiber three hundred trees, lies in ‘the Mari- 
posa valley. But the grandest and most im- 
pressive in its character is that which was first 
discovered in the Calaveras valley, about ove 
hundred and fifty miles east of San Frauciseo. 
Not a single tree of the kind is known to exist 
anvwhere else in a state of nature; it bas never 
‘spread from its limited area; and what is very 
remarkable is, that several of the living trees, 


'between two and three thousand years old, 


have been found to be planted astride of other 


| trunks, entirely covered by the gradual deposit 


of centuries of falling leaves and cones. The 


| wood of these ancient progenitors of the pres- 


ent giants, for such they manifestly are, is al- 
most black, and has a dry metallic souad. 

“It is evident,” says Bayard Taylor, who re- 
cords this circumstance, “that eight, or per- 
haps ten thousand years have elapsed since this 
race of trees first appeared on the earth.” 
One is perfectly bewildered by the reflections 
which this mammoth grove suggests. Older 
than the pyramids, its immemorial trees are 
equally sphinx-like in their mystery. The se- 
crets of an irrevocable past are whispered by 
every breeze that sighs through their branches. 
Could they speak, as in Jotham’s parable of 
the trees, what revelations would they give us 
of tnat mysterious race which inhabited Cali- 
fornia and Mexico before the Deluge, and 
whose remains are found in the loneliest recesses 
of the forest, and in the sculptured ruins of 
Copan, Palanque, and Uxmal; what stories 
would they tell us of the various Indian tribes, 
that in slow succession for thousands of years 
lit their fires agaiyst their trunks, and wantonly 
injured what they were too rude to reverence ! 
Largest and oldest of living organisms, they 
are indeed the offspring of the earth’s fresh 
green prime, when everything was on a gigan- 
tic scale, and Megatheriums and Mastodons 
roamed through Brobdingnagian forests. They 
seem relics of “ the reign of the gymnosperms,” 
a fragment of the ancient carboniferous epoch 
preserved in this lonely solitude amid all the 
cosmical changes elsewhere going on, keeping, 
in their annual rings of wood, the imperishable 
record of their growth, while human races and 
dynasties sprang up and perished around them. 
And still, though the shadows of forty cen- 
turies are sleeping under their boughs, their 
vital processes are as active as ever, they ex- 
hibit no signs of what can be regarded physio- 
logically as old age. And in all this what a 
striking illustration do they give of that pre- 
cious Bible promise, “ As the days of a tree 
are the days of my people.” Like the inde- 
structible cedars, chosen of God Himself for 
the most sacred purposes, for the construction 
of the holy places, and as emblems of the holy 
people, Israel still exists, though a remnant 
scattered and peeled ; and just as the “ trees of 
the Lord,” though naturally confined to a few iso- 
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lated spots, are now being planted by the hand 
of man over all the continents of the earth, 
the “ people of the Lord ” shall also, by human 
instrumentality in conversion, send out their 
boughs unto the sea and their branches unto 
the river; the branch of God’s plantiny, the 
work of His fiands, that He may be glorified. 

‘Tnstead of the thorn shall come up the fir 
tree, and instead of the briar shall come up 
the myrtle tree; and it shall be to the Lord for 
a name, for an everlasting sign that shall not 
be cut off.”’ 


sO 
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TALL TREES IN 


AUSTRALIA. 


It would appear that the famous ‘‘ mammoth 
trees” of California are not only rivalled, but 
surpassed in height, in Victoria Colony, Aus 
tralia. The principal facts which warrant this 
conclusion, are collected by Dr. Ferdinand 
Muller, Director of the State Garden at Mel- 
bourne, in his interesting pamphlet, recently 
issued, upon Australian Vegetation, con- 
its bearings upon the 
occupation of the Territory, and with a view of 
unfolding its resources,’—from which the sub 
joined extracts are derived :-— 

“The marvellous height of some of the Aus- 
tralian, and especially Victorian has 
become the subject of closer investigation, 
since of late, particularly through the miners’ | 
tracks, easier access has been afforded to the 
back-gullies our mountain-system. Some 
astounding data, supported by actual measure- 
ments, are now on record. The highest tree 
previously known was a Karri-E Fucalyptus| 
( Bue alyptus colussea), measured by Mr. Pem-| 
berton Walcott, in one of the delightful glens 
of the Warren river of Western Australia, 
where it rises to approximately 400 feet high. 
Into the hollow trunk of this Karri, three 
riders, with additional pack-horse, could enter 
avd turn in it without dismounting. On the 
desire of the writer of ane pages, Mr. D. 
Bi yle measured a falle tree of Eucalyptus | 
amyy( dalina,in the dane recesses of Dandenong, 
and obtained for it the lenyth of 420 feet, with 
proportions of width, indicated in a design of a 
monumental structure placed in the exhibition ; 
while Mr. G. Klein took the measurement of a 
Eucalyptus on the Black Spur, ten wiles distant 
from Healsville, 480 feet high! Mr. E. B. 
Hayne obtained, at Dandenong, as measure- 
ments of height of a tree of Eucalyptus amyyda- 
lina : Length of stem from the base to the first 
branch, 295 feet ; diameter of the stem at the 
first branch, 4 feet; length of stem from first 
branch to where its top portion was broken off, 90 
feet; diameter of the stem where broken off, 3 
feet; total length of stem up to place of frac 
ture, 365 feet ; girth of stem three feet from the 
surface, 41 feet. A still thicker tree measured, 
three feet from the base, 53 feet in circumfer- 
ence. Mr. George W. Robinson ascertained, in 


sidered especially in 


trees, 


of 


| 


the back-ranges of Berwick, th: circumference 
of atree of Eucalyptus amygdalina to be 81 
feet at a distance of four feet from the ground, 
and supposes this eucalypt, towards the sources 
of the Yarra and Latrobe rivers, to attain 
a height of half a thousand feet.. The same 
gentleman found Fagus Cunninyhami to gain 
a height of 200 feet, and a circumference of 23 
feet. 

“Tt is not at all likely that, in these isolated 
inquiries, chance has led to the really highest 
trees, which the most secluded and the least 
accessible spots may still conceal. It seems, 
however, almost beyond dispute, that the trees 
of Australia rival in length, though evidently 
not in thickuess, even the renowned forest-giants 
of California, Ni quoia Wi llingtonia, the highest 
of which, as far as tke writer is aware, rise, 
their favorite haunts at the Sierra Nevada, 
about 450 feet. Still, one of the mammoth 
trees measured, it is said, at an estimated 
height of 300 feet, 18 feet in diameter! Thus 
to Victorian trees, for elevation, the palm must, 
appare ntly, be conceded. A standard of com- 
parison we possess in the spire of the Miinster 
of Strasburg, the highest of any cathedral of 
the globe, which sends its lofty pinnacle to the 
height of 466 feet, or in the great pyramid of 
C heops, 480 feet high, which, if raised in our 
ranges, would be overshadowed, probably, by 
Eucalyptus trees. 

“The enormous height attained by not iso- 
lated, but vast masses of our timber trees, in 
the rich diluvial deposits of sheltered depres- 
sions within Victorian ranges, finds its princi- 
pal explanation, perhaps, in the circumstance, 
that the ric haces of the soil is combined with a 
humid geniality of the climate, never sinking 
to the colder temperature of Tasmania, nor 
rising to a warmth less favorable to the strong 
development of trees in New South 
Wales, uor ever reduced to that comparative 
dryness of air which, even to some extett in 
the mountain-ravines of South Australia, is 
experienced. Theabsence of living gigantic forms 
of animal life amidst these, the hugest forms of 
the vegetable world, is all the more striking. 

‘¢ Statistics of actual measurement of trees, 
compiled in various parts of the globe, would 
be replete with deep interest, not merely to 
science, but disclose, also, in copious instances, 
magnitudes of resources but little understood 
up to the present day. Not merely, however, 
in their _—— altitude, but also in their 
celerity of growth, we have, in all probability, 
to concede to Australian trees the prize. HExten- 
sive comparisons, instituted in the Botanic Gar- 
dens of this metropolis, prove several species of 
Eucalyptus, more particularly Lucalyptus globu- 
Jus and Eucalyptus obliqua, as well as certain 
Acacias—for instance, Acucia decurrens, or 
Acacia mollissima—far excelling, in their ratio 
of development, any extra-Australian trees, 


in 
to 


these 
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even on dry and exposed spots, such into which 
spontaneously our blue gum-trees would not} O how great is he that findeth wisdom! yet 
penetrate. This marvellous quickness of|is there none above him that feareth the Lord. 
growth, combined with .a perfect fitness-to re-| But the love of the Lerd passeth all things for 
sist drought, has rendered many of our trees’ illumination: hethat holdeth it, whereto shall he 
famed abroad, especially so in countries where | be likened? The fear of the Lord gs the begin- 
the supply of fuel or of hard-woods is not readi-{ ning of His love: and faith is the beginning of 


ly attainable, or where for raising shelter, like | cleaving unvo Him.—JLcclesiasticus. xxv. 10 
around the cinchona plantations of India, the | —12, 


early and copious command of tall vegetation is| - 
of imperative importance. To us here this > r ’ VIEW 
ought to be a subject of manifold significance. FRI K NDS ‘ REVIEW. 
I scarcely need refer to the fact, that, for nu- 
merous unemployed persons, the gathering of 
Eucalyptus seeds, of which a pound weight suf. 
fices to raise many thousand trees, might be ®) Frienps.—We do not wish to present in 
source of lucrative and extensive employment ; | as gelatin Gna dee aimee Oe etuiie 

° ° . ° ° 0 3¢ y e Ci 0 co - 
but on this I wish to dwell, that in Australian | PI 


vegetation we probably possess the means of] Versy respecting a question upon which we 
obliterating the rainless zones of the globe, to| trust and believe Friends are, everywhere, es- 
spread at last woods over our deserts, and there- sentially a unit. It is fair to accord to our 
by - mitigate the distressing drought, and to| dear friend C. M. the opportunity he claims of 
annihilate, perhaps, even that occasionally ex- ' 

cessive dry heat evolved by the sun's rays from | ® personal explanation, though we presume 
the naked ground throughout extensive regions 
of the interior, and wafted with the current of 
air to the east and south, miseries from which principles involved, whilst he attributes to the 
the prevalence of sea-breezes renders the more a t le i re think is 
littoral tracts of West aud North Australia,! eee cae any eee eee eee sie or 
almost free. But in the economy of nature due. There has not been the uniform care 
the trees, beyond affording shade and shelter, 
und retaining humidity to the soil, serve other | 
great purposes. 


HOLY FEAR BLENDING INTO PURE LOVE. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 25, 1868. 


THe INDIANS, THE GOVERNMENT AND 


that our readers already appreciate his position. 
His views are humane and just respecting the 


that should have been exercised, to ensure the 
honest fulfilment of the just claims of the In- 

T - ay ea . i , ; > i ; . nm 

: l'rees, ever active 10 6 oding dians. It may be that fraudulent agents when 

their roots to the depth, draw unceasingly from full ted } tj | buked 

: : ully convicted have sometimes been rebu 
below the surface strata, tho-e mineral elements |/ ““Y ©"?" ot) 
of vegetable nutrition on which the life of plants | °F dismissed, but this was no redress to the de- 


absolutely depends, and which, with every|frauded Red Man. The atrocities exposed by 
dropping leaf, is left as a storage of aliment for | 


tor | Giddings in his Exiles of Florida, fearfully im- 
the subsequent vegetation. How much lasting | plicated the nation in guilt. The statement 
good could not be effected, then, by mere scat- ae ir . a 

tering of seeds of our drought-resisting acacias copied in the Review from a Louisville paper, 
and eucalypts and casuarinas, at the termination which appeared and still appears to us very 
of the hot season, along any water course, or| credible, may have been overdrawn, and we 


even along the crevices of rocks, or over bare would always wish to retract an erroneous 
sands or hard clays, after refreshing showers ? | 


Even the rugged escarpments of the desolate | Statement, even though the facts be worse than 
ranges of Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco, might | the fiction. 

become wooded: even the Sahara itself, if it An able report from the Indian Peace Com- 
could not be conquered and rendered habitable, 
might have the extent of its oases vastly augment- ident, which confirms and deepens our convic- 
ed; fertility might be secured again to the| 





missioners has just been laid before the Presi- 


: . as ti ’ the national guilt, to a large extent ex- 
Holy Land, and rain to the Asiatic plateau, or — of the national guilt, re 
the desert of Atacama, or timber and fuel be| culpating the Indians and criminating those 


furnished to Natal and La Plata. An experi-| who, in dealing with them, represented the 
ment, instituted on a bare ridge near our 
metropolis, demonstrates what may be done.” “e 
Rinneereng ; y .| massacre (that of Sand Creek) the Commission- 
A systematic catalogue of the known trees of 
Australia, with indications of their territorial | &TS 84Y: 


United States. In reference to one atrocious 


distribution. occupies 18 pages of this essay ; | Fleeing women bolding up their bands and pray- 
j ; : : i ‘rey, W ly shot down. Infants 

from which it sppears, that ia Australia, no less| i" for mercy, were brutally 

than 950 ° a an . . . ; ht f were killed and scalped in derision. Men were tor- 

aoe ow Oe ee oe eee = at onat | tured and mutilated in a manner that would put to 

30 feet, or thereabouts. A. G.—WSilliman’s| shame the savage ingenuity oi interior Africa. No 

Journal. one will be astonished that a war ensued which cost 





the Government $30,000,000, and carried conflagra- 
tion and death to the border settlements.” 


The Editor of the N. Y. Evening Post re- 
marks of this report, so fraught with revolting 
details : 

“Tf the indictment against the policy and acts 
of our Government, and against the unscrupulous 
white men with whom mostly the Indians have been 
brought in contact, is a severe one, it is well sus- 
tained by facts which should have due weight with 
Congress and the people.” 

Our Friend has, we are persuaded, placed far 
too low an estimate upon the Christian efforts 
of Friends on behalf of the Aborigines of our 
land. Many times and at considerable sacri- 
fice we have stood between them and grievous 
injustice. We have watched the action of 


Congress and of Leyislatures, and have stood | 
forth on their behalf when a voice for the | 


dumb was needed. As additional payment for 
the soil which was fairly but cheaply obtaiaed 
from them, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has 
expended many thousands of dollars, in teach. 
ing the remuants of the tribes which once oc- 
cupied our territory in the arts of peace and 
affording them the comforts of civilization. A 
succession of Friends, under a sense of duty, 
have resided among them, endeavoring to do 
them good, and striving to act out Christianity 


before them, and if there has not always been the 


earnest effort for the conversion of their souls} 


which a George Fox would have exerted, lei him 
amongst us who has done his utmost to evangelize 
the benighted ones at his own doors cast the 
first stone at the dear Friends, who at least were 
always ready to provide every facility for the 
aid of those who went in the love of the Gus- 
pel to preach Christ to the Indian natives. 
The settlement in the far West has been, if we 
mistake not, of a decidedly missionary charac- 
ter. With the action of Baltimore, New 
York, Obio, and the Western Yearly Meetings 
we are not sufficiently familiar to speak ad- 
visedly. From the rise of our Society in this 
land, our ministers, with the unity of the 
church, have made frequent journeys for the 
purpose of preaching the glad tidings of salva- 
tion among this class of our fellow beings. 

The meek and loving John Woolman, in 
pure love for the souls of the Indians, at the 
bidding of his Lord took his life in his hands 
at a time of extreme peril, to seek to win them 
to the Christ whom he had found to be so 
precious. We well remember in recent years 
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{extensive Christian missions among Westera 
Indians, by Friends of different Yearly Meet- 
ings. The beloved John Warren and other 
New England Friends labored faithfully among 
| those in Maine and the north-eastern regions. 
| What then? If they did not make proselytes 
to a sect, (which they never attempted), if they 
could not show groups of Indians here and 
there, and say, ‘‘ These were Christianized solely 


’ 


\through our instrumentality,” was their labor 
| therefore in vain inthe Lord? They preached 
| Christ and Him erucified—and to Him be all 
the glory of the saving of souls, both theirs 
and ours. 

It was with much comfort that we read the 
| narrative on page 250, of the visit of our dear 
friends Rebecca Collins and Sarah F. Under- 
| hill to the Friends’ Establishment at the Alle- 


' + . . 1 
| ghany Reservation, aud we noted with pleasure 


' 


the concluding passage : 

“With much comfort the visitors parted 

from these devoted Friends who are laboring to 
civilize, instruct and Christianize this remnant 
of the Aborigines of our country. We incurred 
ja debt to the Red Men, in depriving them of 
| their land. Can we pay it in any better way, 
| than in endeavoring to briog them within the 
fold of Christ ?” 

Whites, Blacks and Indians are proper ob- 


Ils 7 *“-* . , 
| jects of religious concern. It is well for all who 


love the Lord and desire the gathering of souls 





}to Him, (and such we all should be), to re- 
| member in yearning love the different classes 
of mankind—to bear them on their hearts, and 
to pray that the Lord of the harvest would 
send forth laborers. Were this the case, the 
ery would often involuntarily arise: ‘“ Here 
am I, send me !’’—and many would run to and 
fro, and of men and women preachers of right- 
eousness there would be a great host. What- 
ever their name, as to church organization, 
there would be servants enough to do all the 
Master’s work, and their peace would flow as a 
river, and their righteousness (their “ succes- 
sive acts of obedience,” as Sarah R. Grubb 
explains the passsge) would “ follow each other 
in quick succession as the waves of the sea.” 


+2 + 


APPROPRIATION OF TIME.—It is not without 
a good, religious reason, that the Society of 
Friends exacts from each of its congregations 
a semi-annual answer to the query, whether its 
members are careful to avoid places of diversion. 
This question is propounded in Christian and 
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parental love, which seeks the spiritual health 
ofall. It serves as a salutary reminder of the 
solemnity of existence, that we are not our own, 
being bought with a price, and that we are lia- 
ble to be snared away from an honest service to 
our rightful owner, if we lavish the time which 
he has given us that we may glorify Him, in 
idle diversion. It would be well for us to culti- 
vate the habit of consulting in all things the 
Divine Oracle—if before deciding to attend at 
any occasion to which duty does not call us, we 
were to turn the mental eye heavenward, with 
the inquiry, “Is it right? Is it pleasing, or, at 
least, not displeasing to Thee?” This habit 
may be observed without obtrusion, without 
austerity in judging others,—and it would tend 
greatly towards making us what we should all 
desire to be, sober Christians, and safe exem- 
plars. It would preserve us from leading others, 
by our example, away from the footsteps of the 
flock of Christ’s companions. 

It is not for us to dictate to our readers. 
There is a Counsellor accessible to each, who 
will not lead away from the paths of true 
peace, one hour’s enjoymeut of which is worth 
much more than many hours in which sym- 
pathy may be excited by and expended upon 
delineations of scenes which never existed— 
overstrained pictures of impossible characters. 
There is much involved in our profession as 
“ Friends of Truth.” 

We have no wish to be austere. We would 
much rather promote than repress those harm- 
less recreations, those social and intellectual 
delights, which, indulged with proper limite- 
tions, by relaxation help to strengthen the 
mind, cheer us to run with alacrity the course 
of graver duty, and give opportunity to the 
Christian to be genial, cheerful and urbane, to 
show that he is not serving a hard Master, and 
that, many as may be the afflictions of the 
righteous, Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness and peace. If the regulating principle be 
established within us,—if due prominence be 
given to the idea of Dury,—if the will and 
affections be brought into subjection to their 
highest object,—the purest pleasure and the 
most untroubled peace of which we are capable 
will be found in realizing the Redeemer’s 
words: “ Your joy no man taketh from you.” 


—- 08 


J. J. 


NEAVE—This dear friend landed 
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safely at Port Adelaide, Tenth month 16th, 
after an unusually short passage of 67 days. 


0 


Our Syrtan Letrer.—We are glad to pre- 
sent to our readers, and especially to our New 
England Friends, the highly interesting ac- 
count of the proceedings in Syria and Palestine 
of E. and S. Jones. 
correspondent renders comment needless. Some 
curiosity may be excited by his a!lusion to the 
Druses, who, so far from attempting proselyt- 
ism, observe the strictest secresy with regard 
to their tenets. The uninitiated portion of their 


The graphic pen of our 


own people even are not allowed a sight of their 
sacred writings, which are only to be revealed 
at the expected second advent of Hakem, (once 
Caliph of Egypt,) who, in the year 1020, was 
their first acknowledged leader. He appears to 
have been a bad man, of blasphemous preten- 
sions. A few of their volumes have, however, 
found their way to European libraries. One is 
in the Vatican at Rome, five in the Imperial 
Library at Paris, two at Leyden, and four in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. We refer 
those who desire to investigate the subjeet to 
an extended description of the Druses in Ap- 
“ The 


characteristic dogma of the sect, is the unity 


pleton’s new American Cyclopedia. 


of God’s being.” The only name they acknowl- 
edge is that of Unitarians. The article referred 
to says: 

“In spite of their adoption of the religious 
customs of the Moslems, of their readiness to 
educate their children in Christian schools, of 
their use of the Arabic language, which they 
speak and write as purely as any tribe in Syria, 
and of their free intercourse with strangers, the 
Druses remain, even more than the Jews, a pe- 
culiar people. They are rarely converted ; they 
marry withio their own race; and they baffle all 
efforts to discern their cherished secrets. They 
are stigmatized as infidels, robbers and savages ; 
yet they seek for knowledge, observe honor, 
and practice domestic and social virtues, in a 
way that compels the praise of intelligent Chris- 
tian observers. In their religion there is no 
sign of idolatry; they are less fanatical than the 
sects around them, and they covet no proselytes. 
The bad name of that caliph whom they claim 
as their founder and their god, is fairly com- 
pensated by the pure lives of many whom they 
honor as saints, and by the heroism of their 
feudal leaders.’’ 


ene 

Evcatyptus Trees.—Mapny of our readers 
have doubtless been interested in the paper by 
Hugh Macmillan,—* The Trees of the Lord.” 
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It may properly be supplemented by an arti- 
cle from Silliman’s Journal of 11th month, 
upon tall Australian trees. We see nothing 
to prevent the obtaining by our Agricultural 
Department at Washington of quantities of 
the seed for distribution among the inhabitants 
of our western prairies, where timber is so 
needed, both for building purposes and for fuel. 
Why may not every prairie landholder have 
his well-wooded park? Why may not many 
a neglected hillside be made productive of 
valuable timber? Why may not vast monoton- 
ous plains be diversified by waving forests, 
the climate improved thereby, and the wealth 
(in both the modern and the ancient sense of 
the word,) of the country augmented. The 
farmer boy in the West, and the aged farmer, if 
he have the sort of virtue which will 


induce 
him to provide for the generation that shall 
succeed him, may well give heed to the old 
Scotchman’s advice to his son: ‘* Be aye a 


planting trees, for they’ll be growing while 


ye're sleeping.” The same course would be 


appropriate in many an old settlement where 
the woodman’s axe has been too unsparing. 


: odin 
MARRIED. 
At Center Meeting, Grant Co., [nd., on the 23d of 
Tenth month, 7, Roszgat F. Wimpy to Saran, 
daughter of Jonathan and Mary Hockett. 
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DIED. 

1CK.—At the residence of his son Pleasant 
the 26th of Eleventh month, 
Samuel Coppock, in his 8lst year; a member of Da- 
mascus Monthly Meeting, Ohio. He was from early 
life a diligent attender of our religious meetings. 
In later years he frequently admonished Friends to 
a faithful maintenance of their principles, and to 
look unto the Lord Jesus. He expressed in his last 
sickness a willingness to depart and be with his 
Saviour, saying he had been favored through Him 
to overcome the evil one. 

MUORRIS.—At the residence of her 
John Stout, in Howard Co., Ind., on the 11th of Tenth 
month, 1867, Mary, widow of Joshua Morris, in the 
6lst year of her age; a member of Honey Creek 
Monthly Meeting. In her suffering she was an ex- 
ample of meekness and resignatiou. She was often 
eugaged in prayer, and asked others at her bedside 
to intercede, that her faith might continue to the 
end. She was permitted to breathe her last in 
peace and great calmness. 

PEIRCE.—At Friends’ Station, Jefferson Co., Ten- 
nessee, on the 30th of Twelfth month, 1867, Anna, 
wife of Isaac M. Peirce, aged nearly 51 years, a 
member and elder of Lost Creek Monthly Meeting 
She was exceedingly kind and affectionate in all the 
relations of life. Her last sickness, which was at- 
tended with intense pain, was borne without a mur- 
mur, frequently saying, ‘Come quickly, dear Sa- 
Viour, take me to thee;” always adding, “* Neverthe- 
less, not my will, O God! but thine be done.” She 
leaves her family and friends the consoling evidence 
that her end was perfect peace. 
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son-in-law 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letter from Eli Jones. 

Syria AND Pacestine.—Saimiaw, xii. 

My dear friend Wm. J. Allinson :—My dear 
Sibyl feeling unable to go farther over these 
almost trackless mountains without time for 
more rest, it seemed best for her and E. C. Mil- 
ler to remain at the boarding school for girls at 
this place under the care of two English ladies, 
Lucy Hicks and Mary M. Jacombs, while A. L. 
Fox and I should proceed in the work. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 22d of last month, we left at 
8 o’clock in the morning on horseback, attend- 
ed by an efficient dragoman, named Georgius, 
an interpreter, Ibrahim, and Abdallah and 
Hassan, muleteers. After a ride of two hours, 
we reached Abeih, and were kindly cared for 
at the house of Simon Calhoun and wife, Ameri- 
can missionaries. He has been many years in 
this country, and, as we have learned, is much 
esteemed by all classes. The kind interest 
manifested by these dear friends and their three 
little daughters in our welfare, rendered our 
stay delightful. Our first call was at the school 
of the Druses. The Provdt of the school and 
the teacher of English met us at the gate, and 
gave us a cordial welcome, then led us to au 
apartment where sweetmeats, and coffee in tiny 
cups, according to the custom of the country, 
were served. They conversed freely, and gave 
us such statistics of their school as we asked 
for. In answer to our question whether the 
Holy Scriptures were read in the school, the 
teacher of English assured us they were read 
by his class. He is a student from the Ameri- 
can school, and will do what he can, I doubt 
not, in bis delicate position, to inculeate Chris- 
tian sentiments amongst this peculiar people. 
Two large American folios, Webster’s and Wor- 
cester’s Unabridged Dictionaries, lay side by 
side upon the table, pear which we sat. I could 
not look upon them as other than old acquaint- 
ances, crossing my path in a foreign land, and 
was led to reflect how widely mind acts upon 
mind through the medium of the press. 

The sect of the Druses arose in the eleventh 
century, under the preaching of Darazi, and is 
an offshoot from Islamism. They are supposed 
to number about 100,000. They seem to con- 
sider their religion “as an hereditary privilege, 
a sacred deposit, a priceless treasure, to be jeal- 
ously guarded from profane curiosity,’ and are 
therefore never known to declare to those out- 
side of the order of the “ initiated,” (which 
forms but part of their own community,) their 
views upon the great subject of religion. 

In the afternoon, visited the boys’ and also 
the girls’ day-schools, under the care of the 
American mission, and was pleased with the ad- 
vance they have made in their education : spoke 
to the children in each school, William Bird in- 
terpreting, as he did in the evening, when we 
met the young men at the “ Abeih Seminary 


21, 1867. 
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for the Education of Native Teachers.” This|dressed them, N. Gharzuzee interpreting in an 


Tastitution has been in successful operation for 
the last twenty-five years ; the religious instruc- 
tion is under the personal direction of S. Cal 

houn: each student is expected to devote from 
one to two hours each day to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. The young men who have 
had a carefal and religious training at this 
school, may now be met with in almost all parts 
of Syria, where mission work is being done, and 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

_ Seventh day, 23d.—Rode to Deir el Kamr; 
found lodgings at the school-house, where K. M. 
Thompson has a small school. After dinner, 
took a hour’s ride to Beteddin; called at the 
palace of Douad Pasha, governor of the pashalic 
of the Lebanon. The governor was not at home ; 
we were met by some of his subordinate officers, 
with whom we had interesting intercourse, A. 
L. Cox and the doctor speaking French. The 
interview seemed mutually agreeable, and was, 
we may hope, productive of some good. We 
left a book for the governor, as a token of kind 
regard: we were invited to remain, but, having 
promised to return to Deir el Kamr, were ob- 
liged to deeline the offered hospitality. On our 
returo to that place, found nearly thirty boys of 
the American school in waiting for “us, and 
were also rejoiced to see that our friend W. 
Bird had arrived from Abeih, who again acted 
as our Interpreter. 

First-day, 24th —At an early hour, mounted 
our trusty steeds, and reached Muklitarah 
about 10, A. M. Riding up to the palace of the 
late great Druse chief Said Beg Jimblat, we 
found the two young princes about to set out 
on a ride, to pass the day with friends in a 
neighboring town, accompanied by N. Gharzu- 





able manner. The meeting was one to which 
I recur with sincere satisfaction. 


(To be continued.) 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE INDIANS. 
CINCINNATI, Ist mo. 13th, 1868. 

My Dear Friend Wm. J. Allinson i—Ir is 
no pleasant task for me to reply to notices by 
G. Frost and J. DeVol of what [ said in No. 
13 respecting the Indians. I regret anything 
wearing the appearance of controversy in the 
Review; but I fear silence would be regarded 
by its readers, who do not recur again to what 
was contained in that article, as a tacit admis- 
sion of having done the Indians injustice, and 
as having justified our Government in the war 
it has made upon them, including all the 
atrocities which our army (officers aud men) 
have committed in its prosecution. 

What I said in No. 13, in defence of the 
Government, related entirely to the charge of 
gross injustice, as a rule, in the fulfilment of 
treaty stipulations with Indians with whom we 
were at peace. Gideon Frost seems in the 
last paragraph of his communication* to have 
recognized the fact that all he had said was 
irrevelant as a reply to me; inasmuch as he 
intimates that he might at a future time treat 
of subjects which would be an answer to my 
communication, in which it was admitted that 
agents and others under them had, by neglect 
of duty, sometimes grievously wronged the In- 
dians—but never in the manner nor to the ex- 
tent represented in the Louisville J urnal and 
copied into the Review. War is one thing, and 
the fulfilment of treaty stipulations with friendly 
Indians is quite another. 1 have no word of 


zee, the tutor of the younger prince, and other | justification for this or any other war, which 
officials. They offered us the hospitalities of|the people of America have ever waged 
the house as long as we were disposed to re- against the natives, however savage may have 
main, which we accepted, and were soon in-| been the character of the resistance they have 
formed that the princes had given up their an-| made to the progress of civilized settlement. 
ticipated pleasure, saying they preferred to I unhesitatingly reprobate a// war as bar- 
spend the time with us. The elder prince is} barous and anti-christian; it has justly been 
nearly eighteen years of age, and married; the|said that it is “the temporary repeal of all 
younger, about thirteen years old, bright and | principles of virtue,’—that it “crushes with 
intelligent, and really “ the hope of the house.” | bloody heel all justice, all happiness, all that is 
His tutor, N. Gharzuzee, who is a native of; Godlike in wan.” Its horrors redden every 
Syria, has spent several months in Enyland;| page of history. In every age, and with every 
he speaks our language well, aud appears to be nation, it has been the same—as the terrors 
an earnest Cbristian. As Christians, we could;and rapine of Badajoz, Fort Pillow, the plains 
not fail to feel greatly interested in finding such a | of the Platte, and a thousand other fields in 
man in so important a position, where he is teach-| every country and in every age can testify. 
ing this young man, destined, so far as we can| No one feels more keenly than I do the guilt 
see, to fill the highest place of influence among and shame of the relentless and unmerciful 
this heterodox people, not only science and Jan- | manner in which we have often met barbarity 
guage, but the pure and unsophisticated doc- with barbarity, as the resistless wave of settle- 
trines of the Bible. At 1 P.M., we met the, ment has rolled westward from the shores of 
children of the American Mission, and of E. M. | the Atlantic to the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
I hompson s schools, with several of the parents. - lt will appear by the date of this paper that ©, M. 
After listening to a very satisfactory examina-| cogld not have seen the last two communications of 
tion of the children in the Scriptures, 1 ad-’'G. F. 
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tains. The story of the Indian of to-day has; earnest and self-sacrificing 


been his story for the last 200 years, and it is 
to be feared, will be to the end. We have 
“intruded upon his hunting-grounds.” This 
was the great complaint at the late treaties 
with them on the western plains, and always 
has been. All minor complaints are only inci- 
dental, or perhaps pretexts in justification of 
taking up arms against the intrusion. During 
the last ten years of the last century the In- 
dians as persistently made the restraint of white 
settlement to the east side of the Ohio river 
an indispensable condition of peace, as they 
now demand that the wide buffalo ranges of 
the great plains shall be intact by the railways 
to the Pacific, which we deem indispensable. 
The right to deprive the Indians of the sole 
oceupancy of all the fair land now covered by 
the teeming millions of the United States and 
British America, by means of war, even though 
the manner of their lives required space for 
each man sufficient for the comfortable susten- 
ance of ten thousand civilized people, I do 
not claim, even for those who so far set aside 
the ‘doctrines of the New Testament” as to 
consider war justifiable. Small portions only, 
however, have ever been taken from them with- 
out at least asemblance of purchase—and often, 
doubtless, by as fair purchase and at as fulla 
price as was paid under the “ Elim tree treaty.”’ 
The conflict has been one between civilization 
and barbarism from the beginning up to the 
present time; aud I have little doubt if all 
professed Christian settlers and States had 
treated the Indian as Wm. Penn set the ex- 
ample, establishing the law of love as a rule of 
conduct, treating ‘all as of the same flesh and 
blood,” as that great aad good man did; if the 
sawe zeal manifested in prosecuting selfish en- 
terprises had been displayed by example and pre- 
cept in Christianizing him,—the comparatively 
few inhabitants originally on the land would 
in the main have been converted into quiet and 
orderly citizens as the settlements progressed ; 
and possibly with even greater rapidity. That 
this might have been accomplished, and that 
much may yet be done, experience has furnished 
ample proof. I can refer to whole bands, com- 
prising scores of families, whose condition has 
thus been changed within the period of my 
own acquaintance with them, from the most 
heathenish and savage characters, to that of 
exemplary Christians, all living in comfort by 
regular industry, and apparently without a wish 
to return to their former habits and mode of 
life. The mild faces and pleasant demeanor of 
these people now are in strong contrast to the 
ferocity of thirty years ago. Were this 
the proper place and occasion [ could relate 
many pleasing and cheering facts, contradictory 
of the theory some hold of the impossibility to 
civilize these people. 
But all this was not brought about without 


jof their deplorable condition as heathen, too 
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labor, and a feeling 








| deep to permit the workers through whom it 
was accomplished to say to them, as was said 
to the Shawnees near Wapaukonetta, on the fii) 
oceasion of a first council with them, “‘ We do il 
not come to you to disturb you in your religion.” 
[ apprehend that here is the error Friends have 
committed in their attewpts to improve the 
condition of the Indian; they have not always 
been sufficiently impressed with the fact chat 
he required Christianizing as the one thing 
needful. We should think it a mistake to regard 
him as an innocent and unsophisticated child of 
nature, whose religion was nearly as good as our 
own, but whose habits might be improved so as to 
render him more comfortable. I say this with 
deep regret respecting a Society I venerate and 
love, but I should be glad to be shown the 
living Indians who have through their efforts \, 
been brought to the profession and practice 
of the Truth as it is in Jesus. This is a 
lamentable and humiliating consideration, and 
should not only modify our self-complaceney as 
the “ friend of the Indian,”’ but should arvuse 
us, even at this late day, to put forth earnest 
efforts in the right direction for: his temporal 
and eternal salvation. It was for this end only 
that I added the last paragraph in my commu- 
nication in No. 13, and which I am truly sorry 
appears to have been misunderstood. ‘To have 
what I said respecting the character of the 
heathen Indian regarded as “ wholesale invec- \ 
tive,” only evidences to my mind that the error ‘4 
above referred to respecting him is still preva- 
lent with honest-hearted and good people 
amongst us—that they have studied his charac- 
ter at too great a distance, and perhaps under 
the iwfluence of romantic notions of his nobility 
of character, which my own experience induces 
me to believe, closer contact would be sure to at 
dispel. 1h 
Our friend J. DeVol’s extract from Asa An- 
thony’s letter, I regard as rather unfortunate, Vet 
if meant as proof that I had misrepresented the | 
wild Indian character. The picture of a party 
exemplifying the potency of peace principles 
in their intercourse with a band of hostile Fi 
Sioux, while laden down with rifles, revolvers ) i 
and bowie knives, is, to say the least, sadly in- tH 
consistent 
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Cyrus MENDENHALL. 
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THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Continued from page 326.) 

The occasion above alluded to occurred in 
1660, a few weeks prior to the restoration of 
Charles the Second. “I had been at Read- 
ing,” Ellwood says, ‘and set out from thence 
on the first day of the week, in the morning, 
intending to reach (as in point of time, I well 
might) to Isaac Penington’s, where the meet- 
ing was to be that day; but when I came to 
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Maidenhead, I was stopped by the watchman 
laying hold on the horse’s bridle, and telling 
we I must go with him to the constable for 
travelling on Sunday. Accordingly | suffered 
him to lead my horse to the constable’s door. 
When we got there, the constable told me I 
must go before the warden, who was the chief 
officer of the town; and he bid the watchman 
bring me on, himself walking before. 

‘*‘ Being come to the warden’s door, the con- 
steble knocked, and desired to speak with Mr. 
Warden. He thereupon quickly coming to 
the door, the constable said: ‘Sir, I have 
brought a man here to you, whom the watch 
took riding through the town’ ‘The warden 
began to examine me, asking whence I came, 
and whither I was going. 1 told him I came 
from Reading, and was going to Chalfont. 
He asked why [ travelled on that day. I told 
him I did not know it would give offence to 
ride or to walk on that day, so long as I did 


not drive any carriage or horses laden with! 


burthens. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ if your business 
was urgent, did you not take a pass from the 
mayor of Reading?’ ‘ Because,’ I replied, * [ 
did not know nor think I should have needed 
one.’ ‘ Well,’ said be, ‘I will not talk with 
you now—it is time to go to charch—bat £ 
will examine you further anon ;’ and turning 
to the constable, ‘Have him to an inn, and 
bring him before me after dinner.’ 

‘The naming of an inn put me in mind that 
such public houses were places of expense, and 
I knew [ had no money to defray it, wherefore 
I said to the warden: ‘ Before thou sendest 
me to an inn, which may occssion some ex- 
pense, | think it needful to acquaint thee that 
1 have no money.’ - At that the warden stared, 
and tarning quickly upon me said, ‘ How! no 
money! How can that bet ? you don’t look like 
a man that hasno money.’ ‘ However I look,’ 
said I, ‘I tell thee the truth, that I have no 
money, and I tell it to forewarn thee that thou 
mayst not bring any charge upon the town.’ 
‘I wonder,’ said he, ‘what art you have got 
that you can travel without money ; you can do 
more, I assure you, than I can.’ 

“T making no answer, he went on and said, 
‘ Well, well! but if you have no money, you 
have a good horse under you, and we can dis- 
train him for the charge. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ the 
horse is not mine!’ ‘No! but you have a 
good coat on your back, and I hope that is 
your own. ‘ But it is not,’ said I, + for I bor- 
rowed both the horse and the great coat.’ 
With that the warden, holding up his hands, 
smiling, said, ‘Bless me! I never met with 
such a man as you are before! What! were 
you set out by the parish?’ Then, turning to 
the constable, he said, ‘ Have him to the Grey- 
hound, and bid the people be civil to him.’ 
Accordingly, to the Greyhound I was led, my 
horse put up, and I put into a large room, and 


some account given of me, 1 suppose, to the 
people of the house. 

‘This was new work to me, and what the 
issue would be I could not foresee ; but bei ‘ing 
left there alone I sat down, and retired in 
spirit to the Lord, in whom alone was my 
strength and safety; and of Him I begged 
support, even tbat he would be pleased to give 
me wisdom and right words to answer the war- 
den, when I should come to be examined be- 
fore him again. 

“ After some time, having pen, ink, and 
paper about me, I set myself to write what I 
thought might be proper, if occasion required, 
to give to the warden. While I was writing, 
the master of the house being come bome fiom 
worship, sent the tapster to me to invite me to 
dive with him. I bid him tell his master that 
I had no myney to pay for dinner. He sent 
the man again to tell me I should be welcome 
to dine with him, though I had no money. 
I desired him to tell his master that I was 
very sensible of his civility aud kindness, in so 
courteously inviting me to his table, but that 
I had not freedom to eat of his meat unless [ 
could pay for it. So be went on with his din- 
jner, and [ with my writing. But before I had 
finished what I had on my mind to write, the 


| constable came again, bringing with bim his fel- 


low constable. This was a brisk, gentee! young 
man, a shopkeeper in the town, whose name 
was Cherry. 


They saluted me very civilly, 
and told me they came to take me before the 


warden. This put an end to my writing, 
which I put into my pocket and went along 
with them. 

“ Being come to the warden, he asked me 
the same questions he had asked before, to 
which I gave him the like answers. Then he 
told me the peoalty I had incurred ; which he 
said was either to pay so much money, or lie 
so many hours in the stocks, and asked m2 
which [ would choose. I replied, I shall not 
choose either, and I have already told thee I 
have no money; though if I had money, 
I could not so far acknowledge myself an offend- 
er as to pay any. But as to lying in the 
stocks, | am in thy power, todo unto what it 
shall please the Lord to suffer thee.’ 

‘(When he heard that, he paused awhile, and 
then told me he considered I was but a young 
man, and might not perhaps understand the 
danger I had brought myself into, and there- 
fore he would not exercise the severity the law 
awarded upon me. In hopes I would be 
wiser hereafter, he would pass by this offence 
and discharge me. Then, putting on a counte- 
nance of the greatest gravity, he said, ‘ But, 
young man, I would have you know that you 
have not only broken the law of the land, but 
also the law of God; and therefore you ought 
to ask of Him forgiveness, for you bave highly 
offended Him.’ ‘That, said I, ‘1 would most 
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willingly 
Him by breaking any law of His.’ ‘ W by,’ 
he, ‘do you question that?’ ‘ Yes, truly,’ 
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do, if I was nettle ] had offended , thro ab ‘the town I rode without further moles- 
said | tation; though it was as much the S 
said [, | thought, when I went out, as it was when 


sabbath, I 


‘for I do not know of any law of God that doth} I came in. 


forbid me to ride on this day.’ ‘No! that is| 
Where, I wonder, were you bred?| 


strange ! 


You can read, can’t you?’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘that 
I can.’ 


it holy. Six days shalt thou labor and do all 


“ A secret joy arose in me as I rode away, 


that I had been preserved from doing or say- 
ing anything which might give the adversaries 
‘ Don’t you then read,’ said he, ‘the com-| of Truth advantage against it, and against the 
mandment, Remember the Sabbath day to keep | Friends ; 


and praises sprang up in wy thaok- 
ful heart to the Lord my Preserver. It added 


thy work ; but the seventh is the Sabbath of the| not a little to my joy that I felt the Lord near 


Lord; in it thou shalt not do 
‘Yes,’ I replied, 


member it well. 


any work.’ 
‘| have read it often, and re 
But that command was given 


to the Jews, not to Christians; and this is not} Wuh joy and 


that day; their Sabbath was the seventh day, 


but this is the first of the week. ‘ How is it,’ 


junto me by His witness in my heart to check 
and warn me; and that my spirit was so fur 


subjected to Him as readily to take warning.” 
thankful congratulations his 
friends at Chalfont welcomed his return. They 


| had been anxious about him, knowing he inteud- 


said he, ‘you know the days of the week nojed to be with them at meeting that day 


better? You need to be better taught.’ 

“ Here the younger constable, whose name 
was Cherry, interposing said, ‘Mr. Warden, 
the gentleman is right as to that, for this is the 
first day of the week and not the seventh.’ 
This the old warden took in dudgeon; and 
looking severely on the constable said, ‘ What! 
do you take upon you toteach me? I'll have 
you know I will not be taught by you.’ ‘ As 


’ . . i 
you please for that, sir,’ ssid the constable, ‘ but 


I am sure you are mistaken on this point; for 
Saturday was the seventh day, and you know 
yesterday was Saturday.’ 

“This made the warden hot and testy, and 
put him so out of patience that I feared it 
would have come to a downright quarrel betwixt 
them, for both were confident, and neither 
would yield. And so earnestly were they en- 
gaged in the contest, that there was no room 
for me to put in a word between them. At 
length the old man, having talked himself out 
of wind, stood still awhile, as it were to take 
breath, and then bethinking of me, he turned 
and said, ‘ You are discharged, and may take 
your liberty.’ ‘ But,’ said I, - I desire my horse 
may be discharged too, else | know not how to 
go.’ ‘Aye, aye,’ said he, ‘ you shall have your 
horse,’ and turning to the other constable who 
had not offended him, he said, ‘ Go see that his 
horse be delivered to him.’ 

“ Away thereupon went [ with that constable, 
leaving the old warden and the young constable 
to compose their difference as they could. 
Being come to the inn, the constable called for 
my horse to be brought; which done, | imme- 
diately mounted and began to set forward. 
But the hostler, not knowing the condition of 
my pocket, said modestly to me, ‘ Sir, don't 
you forget to pay for your horse’s standing ” 
‘No, truly,’ said I, ‘1 don’t forget it, but I 
have no money to pay it with, and so [ told the 
warden before he sent him here.’ ‘ Hold your 
tongue,’ said the constable, ‘I'll see you paid.’ 
Then, opening the gate, they let me out, the 
constable wishing me a good journey, and 






jury and a fair trial in that county. 


(To be continued.) 
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FIRST-DAY THOUGHTS. 


BY J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
In calm and cool and silence, once again 

I find my old accustomed place among 

My brethren, where, perchance, no human tongue 

Shall utter words, where never bymn is suog, 

Nor deep-toned organ blown, nor censer swung, 
Nor dim light falling through the pictured pane! 
There, syllabled by silence, let me bear 
The still small voice which reached the prophet’s ear ; 
Read in my heart a still diviner law 
Than Israel’s leader on his tables saw! 

There let me strive with each besetting ein, 

Recall my wandering fancies, and restrain 

The sore disquiet of a restless brain; 

And, as the path of duty is made plain, 

May grace be given that I may walk therein, 

Not like the hireling, for his selfish gain, 
With awkward glances and reluctant tread, 
Making a merit of his coward dread,— 

But cheerful, in the light around me thrown, 

Walking as one to pleasant service led ; 

Doiog God's will as if it were my own, 

Yet trusting not in mine, but in His strength alone ! 
a ~<a 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forgicn INTRSLLIGENCE.—Telegraphic advices from 
Europe are to the 20th inst. 

Great Britain.—A motion had been made in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench that the Fenian prison- 
ers sent to Warwick jail be returned to London for 
trial, on the ground that a bitter religious preju- 
dice against them exists in Warwickshire, which 
would render it impossible to obtain an impartial 
The decision 
of the judges had not been given, but it was thought 
the motion would be granted. Arrests of alleged 
Fenians continue to be made, and the subject ap- 
pears to occupy much of public attention, but no 
new developments of importance are announced. 
Among tho:e arrested were two Americans at Glas- 
gow, upon whom, it is said, papers were found in- 
dicating that they belonged to the American branch 
of the Fenian organization; and on the 17th, a po- 
lice force went on board the steamer Scotia, when it 
stopped as usual at Queenstown, on the voyage from 
New Yok to Liverpool, and arrested three of the 
passengers, one of whom was the notorious George 
F. Train, it was supposed on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in Fenian plots. The police of Limerick 
have seized all the guns and ammunition found in 
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352 FRIENDS’ 
the shops of that city, to put them out of reach of 
the Fenians. It is stated that a Fenian manifesto 
was found posted on the walls of the Mansion House 
in London, and that the boldness of the members of 
the organization in the face of the vigorous meas- 
ures of repression excites much uneasiness. 

France —The commander of the French expe- 
ditionary corps in Italy is said to have asked the 
Emperor to permit the troops to return to Rome, as 
their quarters at Viterbo and Civita Vecchia are 
overcrowded. Thia request, it is reported, causes a 


general feeling of uneasiness and distrust in Paris. 


Iraty.—A Minister from Italy to the republic of 
Mexico has been appointed, and is expected to de- 
part soon for that country. 

The sale of the ecclesiustical estates sequestrated 
by the Italian government proves very productive, 
the prices obtained showing an average rise of 95 
per cent. in the value of the property since it was 
placed in the market. 

A semi-official journal of Vienna asserts that 
negotiations between France and Italy for a new 
treaty in regard to Rome, to replace that of 1864, 
have been rapidly progressing and are nearly con- 
cluded. 

Avstrria.—The government is said to be making 
preparations to reduce the numbers and expenses 
of the standing army. 

The remains of the Archduke Maximilian, late 
nominal Emperor of Mexico, arrived at Trieste on 
the 16th, in an Austrian war vessel. They were 
janded ia the presence of immense crowds, and with 
great ceremony and many demonstrations of popular 
sorrow, were escorted through the city, and trans- 
ported to Vienna, where the obs«quies were cele 
brated on the 19th. The Archduke is represented 
to have been an amiable man, and personally much 
beloved. 

Russia.—The reported protest by Lord Stanley, 
the British Foreign Secretary, against alleged in- 
trigues of Russian emissaries in Roumania, is official- 
ly denied by the St. Petersburg Jouroal. It is now 
asserted that France, Austria and Russia have united 
iu a note to Servia, censuring the government of 
that principality for its warlike policy and extra- 
ordinary military preparations, and that Lord Stan- 
ley hag addressed a similar communication to the 
Servian government. 

The aggressive policy of Russia on the Eastern 
question is said to cause much alarm in Turkey.— 
One St. Petersburg paper declares that Russia does 
not desire any extension of territory, but aims only 
to secure the safety of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte; while another asserts that England and 
France have urged the Sultan to make extensive 
military and naval preparations in the Mediterra- 
nean. On the whole, the various governments ap- 
pear to be maintaining a jealous and watchful atti- 
tude in reference to this question, as if ready to make 
war if any plausible pretext can be found. 

Swepex.—The King, in his speech at the opening 
of the Parliament, referred to the inefficiency of the 
army, aod favored the enrolment of all the male 
population in militia organizations, and the -pur- 
chase of the most improved arms for the army. 

Dexnmark.—The government has received from the 
authorities of St. Thomas and St. John, an official 
report of the vote which has been taken in those 
Islands on the question of their transfer to the United 
States. The result was, for the transfer, 1,244 
against it, 22. The bill for the ratification of the 
treaty for that purpose was taken up in the popular 
branch of the Diet on the 20th, and, without import- 
ant debate, the whole subject: was referred to a spe- 
cial committee, which was authorized to call upoa 
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the government for the detaila of the negotiations, 
and which will meet ia secret session. 


Domestic.—The Virginia Convention bas adopted, 
among other articles, one declaring that Virginia 
shall forever remain in the Union, and pledging ber 
to resist all efforts to break it up, and another, de- 
claring that slavery in the State is forever abol- 
ished. 

The Lonisiana Convention has passed an ordi- 
nance providing that all registered voters desirous 
of remaining on the plantation o1 in the precinct 
where registered, may do so, and making ita mis- 
demeanor to eject them uatil after the vote on the 
ratification of the Constitution. Inquiry having 
been officially made of Gen. Hancock, whether he 
would enforce an ordinance, if adopted, staying the 
execution of all judgments by State Courts, the 
General, in reply, expressed the opioion that the 
reconstruction act, in defining the powers of the 
Convention, gave it that of framing a Constitution 
and civil government, but that it possesses no au- 
thority to deal with subjects of ordinary legislation, 
except to levy and provide for collecting taxes, and 
to pay its members and officers, and that therefore 
the proposed ordinance, if passed, would not be 
valid. The State Auditor informed Gen. Hancock 
that the taxes imposed by the Convention cannot be 
collected by the ordinary process for State taxes, 
and that in some parishes the people mostly refuse 
to paythem. Gen Hancock directed him to employ 
the means of enforcing payment, pointed out by the 
laws, (which he did not appear to have done), and 
should forcible resistance be made, the General will 
then take measures to vindicate the supremacy of 
the law. 


Coxeress.—The Senate passed, with an amend- 
ment, the House bill to prevent further contraction 
of the currency. The House not concurring in the 
amendment, the Senate issisted upon its position, 
and appointed a committee of conference. Similar 
action was taken on the bill relative to the cotton 
tax. The House amendments to the bill relative to 
a quorum of the Sapreme Court were referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. The House bill to supply 
deficieucies in appropriations for the execution of 
the reconstruction acts was passed in Comwittee of 
the Whole, with various amendments. 

The House passed a bill amendatory of the Home- 
stead law, allowing an applicaut for commatation, 
when prevented from personal attendance at the Dis- 
trict Land Office, to make his affidavits and proofs 
before the Cierk of the County Court; and some 
otbers. A bill was reported on the 13th, from the 
Keconstruction Committee, supplementary to the 
former reconstruction acts, declaring that in the ten 
late rebel States there are no civil governments re- 
publican in form, and that the so-called civil gov- 
ernments in said S.ates shall not be recognized as 
valid by either the executive or the judicial power 
of tbe United States; vesting the power to remove 
District Commanders, and detail others to fill their 
places, in the General of the Army, instead of in the 
President, as in the previous acts; giving the same 
officer authority to remove any civil officers now 
acting under the provisional governments of those 
States, and appoint others; and forbiddiog the 
President to order any part of the army or navy to 
assist, by force, any such provisional governments 
to obstruct or oppose the «uthority of the United 
States. It was debated on successive days until the 
2lst, when it was passed, yeas 123, nays 45; an 
amendment, offered by Butler, of Mass., giving the 
appointment of State officers to the Constitutional 
Conventions, having been rejected, by yeas 53, 
nays 112, 





